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cobbler's stall, and paid for his education, eventually sending him to Oxford.* The Boulogne doctor was a man who had seen somewhat of the world, and had passed through stirring adventures when, as a medical student, he went out as a volunteer to Portugal to fight for Donna Maria.
Dr. Cookesley, who attended Thackeray professionally, formed a strong personal liking for him, while he appears to have regarded Dickens as wanting in gentlemanly consideration for the feelings of others. Thackeray, he declared, was neither cynic nor pessimist, but a naturally generous-minded kind-hearted man, whom he frequently dubbed "the gentle giant*'; while Dickens, for all his pathos and sentimentality in print, was an infinitely harder, more commercially-minded, and selfish, character.
It must be remembered, however, that the good English doctor of Boulogne, from being an ardent Liberal and reformer, had become a strong partisan of Louis Napoleon and his beautiful Empress. He doubtless knew of Dickens's behaviour with regard to the Emperor and the Prince Consort, which he would have denounced in no measured terms as an exhibition of outrageous vulgarity. Also it must be admitted that Dr. Cookesley knew little or nothing of Dickens personally. Still, his tribute to the personal worth and kindliness of the author of Vanity Fair is well deserving of consideration.
Thackeray has been too often harshly judged, simply because his writings display such unrivalled knowledge of the snobs and rascals of the world. We are all too ready to identify authors with their imaginary creations; but
* See Life of John Murray, the publisher.